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Db you know a gifted child? 




, Jtiilr a quick note to tell you that are all fine and thinking of 
you during the holiday season ^ 

Since you asked about Danny, 7 have t0 report aboJt his terrific 
year in school — he amazes even me sometimes! flis teacher has 
• told us that she thinks h^ay be a gifted child! I nave to admit 
his echoof work hw$, been nothing short of sensati^al. Nqj only 
' does he get all his homework done (with A's in allstltffects), but 
he has also been doing some really creative projects with his (, ] 
^ ' ^ ' Bfter school club. I just wish that hl% talents coul^ be applied to 

. ^ ^ ' ' cleaning his room! Hfs teacher suggested that we think about 

, ^ . giving him extra challenges ^at home because he finishes aJI his 

. ^* * ^ork so fast, but I'm really not mtre what to do. I wish there wSfe 

. " ' some kind of special program for him in our schodi system ^ 

there must be other kids Ifke him who need special opportunities, 
\N6xrweek I'rp going to talk to the principal to get her advice — 
^ %^ ^ ^' ^^il we can get something going, I'm hoping that ScSuts 

M . and his club will do the trick. 



J . ThaVs about it foi now^e hope that you'll come fftsit soon. We 



all send our love. 

Jaqe , 

/' ' ' 
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Why read this book? i^' 

Everyone hasjmet a child whom he would consider giftdd, a child 
who reariy stands out in a crowd. Tf)is ^hild might be the one 
who gets the t>est report card, Writes original poetry, has^the 
leadirfgp/ole in the school play, invents a new, game, or multiplies 
\ ' , \ complicated problems cerrectly. As in the case of Danny, this 
child would be one v^^m parents would immediately spot as 

• j^pecial. They wduld probably tell friends and relatives a multitude 
of anTOdotes^bd^ut their one in a million "gifted" child. ^ 

A gifted child, however, may also be the one who faite spelling 
tests, falls asleep in class, does not turn in homework, is the ^ 
playground bully, or sings off key. These are the^gifted children 
that parents, not perceiving their child's true abilities woUld not 
always want to discuss because they are simply not sure, what to 
sayt That the behaviors of these children do not fit into theoj^iiai 
image of a gifted child jdoes not miake them any less gifted. It just 
means th&t their giftedness will be harder for parents to. ^ 
recognize without help. It means that the looking will have lo|)e 
deeper and perhaps directed to areas pther than school 
achievement. '-^ 

' . The purpose of this book is to help parents and teacTlers better 
identify dnd interpret outstandin| potential in their children^f is - 
designed » inform them of various v7ays they might help their 
child develop his/her* potential and to present str^gies they 
' mijght use to assist the schools in ||p)viding for this process. The 
intent j^M)t to deliver to parents the ultimate formula for raising 
a gifted CTiild. Rather' it is to offer suggestions which may help if 
. they think they have one. . 

Enter thf gifted Jihd talented ; 

' - In the field of education, the ternrt "gifted and talented" refers to 

those childrgf) who have been identified by professionally 
qualified persons as^ capable of outstanding performance. This 

• definition iliffers in t^o ways from a parent's eye view of gifted 
- children. First, "identified by professionally qualified persons" 

does not restrict other people from claiming that they have or 
know a gifted child. It just means that the child has not\)een 
formally tested, observed, or otherwise design^tted as such. ^ 
^ Second, "capable of outstanding performances" implies that even 
a child who is not doing well in school might be ifdentified as 
gifted if the conditions for achievement were improved. 

■ • . \ - - : 

, •From here on, the term "his" will kmjsed, for the sake of convenience* to refer to 
^. botH male and female children.*" - ' 



Not all g|ft^ chikJren are glfte^ in the same way, nor is there 
^ only one'if^y in which a chiW may be gifted. Basically, the many 
indication^ ofgiftedness ma^kie broken down into six Categories: 
(a) general intellectual aptitude, (bj s^ifidjacademic aptitude, 
(c) creativity, (d) leadership, visudi andperforftiing arts, and (f) 
psychomotor dexterity. _ * 

• ' , " » 

A gifted child rrtay be especially skiMed in one of tf^ese areas or 
may demonstrate hjg& ability in a few or all of thpm. Each of the 
categories has specific behaviors associated with It. Parents and 
teachers will surely Recognize children they know in the'following 
examples. " ^ ^ 

Anita * 

Anita, age 11, is in a special class for gifted children. She knrfyvs a 
great de^l about many things, raaging from aninial care to literature 
to folk.music to rocketry. She is curious abouf almost any new i^ea 
with which shecomes in contact and pursues them bytJoina extra' 
reading, asking questions, or finding other resources to support her 
interest. i^ ■ • - 

Anita is>gtjiqk to-perceiye relationships between people, ideas, 
and facts and has an equally sharp power of reasoning. She puts 
her many skills to practical use, ini^iatin^ projects, writing- papers, 
or (Resigning e^jeriments. Anita also tend§ to be selective about 
/The interests she pursues^n depth, ^s shown by her year long 
stucfy of an underwater city of the future, a science project that 
took a gr6at deal of diligent research in many subjects other tfian 
science. Anita enjoys discussing topics Jhat m6st children her 
.age never thing about — intelligence testing for minority children, 
the long term effect^ of drugs on the^uman body, and 
Renaissance music, fo name a few A * * ' 

, . -) ■ ■ 

Allan 

Allan, age 1 1 , is also in a special cla'ss f$tr gifted children. While he Is 
a generally bright boy. he really excels at and has a passionate 
interestin science. Allan has designed and carried out many 
experiments, some of them dealing in detail with very advanced 
subject matter. He has acquired a great ntflf^ber of practicaTskilte in 
the sciences. His intuitive thought is almost always accurate. 

^n also has an excellent rneoiory for facts related to his interests. 
He is able to apply these facts systematically in many innovative '\ . 
ways. His view of the world tends to be primarily through science- 
colored glasses, as he is able to relate all subjects to som^ science 



topic, ^veh when the refationghip is not easily apparent toothers. 
Allan'ateo can anticipate outcornes and eff€K:ts in science but is not 
overly anxious about what these outcomes will be. Even when he 
makes a mistake after a long period qf trilal and error, he calmly ^ 
goes back to his work to find out how he made his mistake, learning 
as much fr#m this pi^ess as f rorfffinding^e rigtat answer. 

* 

Michael ^ . < 

Michael is 10 years old anf^ has been identified as a gifted child, 
although he is n'ol yet in a special program. While he is generally of 
above average intelligence, his true strongpoint is his creativity. 
Fpr any one situation or problem Michael is'able^to come up with 
many ideas or solutions. He gets.inv6lved in many projects — 
writing i>ooks of short stories or peetry, composing music, drawing 
comic books. He frequently attacks ideaS from all angles at once, 
evenlhough his approaches may be in contrast to each other. 
Often, he does not finish all he sets out to do. 

Michael is quick to attach his own ideas and interpretation to other 
persons* work in ord^r to produce something which isnew or more • 
interesting to him. Hrs ability to work amidsl noise and disorder is a 
nuisance for his teacher, but his production in that kind of \ 
' atmosphere is good enough to justify the chao§. Especially in his 
art and nrvusic. he pays careful attention to'^detaij. Michael is a 
spontaneous chil^ and frequently, reacts to things without thinking 
about them. His attention span varies greatly, depending on the , 
task he is doing, though the niimber and originality of ideas he 
produces is consistently above average. 



Beverly * - 

Beverly is 12 VearsWd and already recognized by her peers and 
teachers^s a leader in the sch^^cf. She has been elected to several ^ 
offices in clubs and is clfairperson of tt^^school committees. Her ' 
style of leadership is almost adult. She is^le td identify both 
personal and group goal? and knows how to systematically get^ 
where she wants to gb. She brings relevant information, sequence, 
and order tb^meetings by synthesizing ideas from many group 
mernbers. Beverly pursues her goals vvith great persistence but 
remains sensitive to the feeling^ and needs of others in the group. 

Her gift for va^ing her fanguai|6 has been a valuableasset in 
speaking to different groups. This ability enables her to get support 
for her ideas from people of all ages. For exarppl^, her campaign for 
changing the school grading policy won almost unanimouslfaj^or j 
from students and faculty alike because she was able to explain the 



goals of her proposal in ways that were mdariingfiil to every 
audience from the principal on down to the first jjrade. 



Elizabeth 



Elizabeth is 13 years old and has attended a summer camp for 
rilusically and artistically tatented ^ifpten for three years. Although 
she originally enrolled in the prbgram 'on the strength of her 
abilities in art. she became involved in the music section after she 
presented a multimedia show of photographs based oaBeefhoven's 
"Pastorale" for her final project. She has shown over the past three 
years a tremendous growth in he^already acute eye for detail and 
subtlety^ as shown by her dtyscape in which even theiindividual 
• bricks of (he buildings had texture. Her ability td communicate 
unusual visual perspectives is al^o sharp, as demonstrated by her 
painting of a still life in which she showed apoverhead view of the 
flowers*, ^ 

' She shows remarkable sensitivity in music and can discriminate . 
Tnany^Jifferept sounds and tones. Sha^enjoys ainh is quite adept atc^ 
improvisations on several instruments. Elizabe^ prefers creating ' 
herowo compositions to practicing skills. Her persistence and 
absorption are remarkable in any task relajed to herbriginal work," 



Peter % 

Peter fs^9 years old and enrolled in a special class for the gifted. 
While his academic abilities are above aversige. his r§al strong point 
appears t6be in the area of psychomotor performance. This talent 
was first recognized in a creative dance session presented in his 
class by ^^trained instructor. During this session Peter showed 
remarkable dexterity in his movement, excellent improvisational 
skills, and the ability to. put abstract ideas like "darkness," "solid," 
and 'green" into dance. He becomes intensely animated with the 
challenge of creating ways to express emotions With different parts 
of his body. He islablfe to take a simple movement and work out 
elaborate routines; likewise, he can fake c<implex patterns and 
break them down to basic movements, 

Peter's motor abilities are also applied to^ports. mechanical 
design, yoga, woodworking, and exercise. He frequently uses his 
motor abilities to*experience something for another area. For a 
language arts assignment, for exarrxple. he "became" a pfehcil by 
.moving around like one so he could better write about it, . . ' 
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From these and other examples from the files of classroom 
teachers around the country, it is obvious that gifted children 
express their special talents in many different ways. Some of 
these ways become evident on fprmal tests and^in grades; others 
are Clearly seen only in situations where sensitive observer is 
looking for a particular skill.. 

J Some qualities that generally.describe the gifted -population are 
^listed below. All of these characteristics, however, are not 
necessarily apparent in every case. Parents might wish to check 
this list to find some characteristics that might possibly relate to 
their child. ' • 

Reads above^radb level. ' ' / 
Has a large vocabulary. 

Has a good merffory for things he hears or reads. 
Ha^ long attention span. 
Has complex thoughts and Ideas. 
Learris quickly and easily. , < * 
Is curious a^ asks probing questions, 
Is an independent worker %with lots of initiative. 
Produce^^iginal or unusual products or ideas. 
Shows good Ufdgment and logic. ^ 
% Is widely informed about many toptc;i. A 
• Understands relationships and comprehends m^nrngs. 

It is important to note that while this'^nd other checklists can be 
applied ^^o a wide variety of individuals, th^y are incompleteN^uch 
lists of traits should not be used as the only meaYis of identifying 
gifledness in children. Not! only do other factors enter into each 
case, but also the signs may become apparent in many unique 
Ways. It is almost impossible to predict how gifted ness will show 
up in every child. This is why parents mtist stay open to all 
Wnds of behavior*. In other words, ^j/hat may appear to be an 
endless round of question asking might really be the beginning of 
a major breakthrough in scientific research! ' 

For t)etter understanding of how gifted children are identified by 
tests and formal identification procedures, parents might k 
familiarize themselves withappnspriate references cited in 
Appendix A. "[here are. however, other ways in which parents caa 
and should become involved in recognizing their child's potential. 
Knowing how special abilities are displayed in a Hpn-school 
environment is one gc)od means of doing this; observing the child in 
school ^s another. Both types of evidence are needed if the abi littes 
' of gifted children are to be fostered to their upper limits. The a 

information and suggestions that follow ihclude specific ideas for 
$ parents to think about in abating for themselves a meaningful role/^ 
in that developiWental prcSws. 
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How can parents t^ll? v 



In school districts where the identification of gifted children is 
carried^Qut as a >«gularrprocedurq^here are generally a 
multitude of form\, interviews/andotber preliminary tasks to be 
done before the actual testing and piddement can be completed. 
Somewhere along the l|ne, a child's teacher is usually asked to 
present evidence of s^iperior performance or other information 
that could supporVtrrecommendation for inclusion in a special 
program. Occasionally, after the child has been nominated by 
someone in the schpbl system, parents are re^foested to rounci 
out the picture by describing the child's ()ehavior at homid. 



.Why parants must be aware 

It is sometimes frustrating for parents tcThaye to give an on*the* 
spot account of their child's giftednessi especially if they have^ 
previously been unaware of his special abilities. Likewise, it is 
difficult for parents who know that their child's behavior is above 
average to indicate the signs of j^iftedness-as they appear at 
home if the school personnel have not yet noticed them. One 
reason for this difficulty is that parents, like mo'st people, tend to 
think of giftedness mainly as it relates to school and academic 
performance. However, this assumption is untrue, as giftedness 
shows up in a child's behavior ^n many ways that have nothing to 
dcr with the 3 R's — unless rolter^ating, restlessness, gnd 
* remembering happen to be in<iluded in the list! . 

The six children who have already been discussed were all ' 
identified by their respective schools as having i^bove average ^ 
-abilities because df their excepUpnal class performance. To 
« obtain a more complete descridlbp, however, it is important to 
look at them as they might havTpeen seen tjy their parents. In 
each case, it is obvious that giftedness was not just a § a.m. to 3 
p.m. effort to be taken out and put away with the school books. 
In fact, had the schools not identified these children on the basis- 
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of, their achievement in 8Ch«)oJ. they -might have been picked up^ 
bjj the repor^ffered. by their famHies. \ ' ' ' "^^^ 

>*n/fa ^ ^ 

Anitii is seen by her rpother as very bright — an untiring question 
ask^r and observant alnrtost to a fault {Nothing gets by Anita!" her 
mother says). She is sorrteflmeS seen as sassy by her fatheflr because 
she knows a lot about many things^ncf uses her knowledge easily 
ih conversation with adults — Sfn occasion, to correct them, much 
to the embarrassment of Ker parfents^,nita has good common 
sense in household matters, anything from figuri^ng out which buys 
are the most economical to reasoning which would be the best way 
to spend her allowance. Her mother claims that their arguments • 
ovefchores are especially troublesome because Anita almost 
always has a logical re?i^n for what she qbes or does riot want to 
do. • 

Allan 

Allan's parents have long been aware o( his s^eiflal abilities in 
science — ever since he singlehandedly repaired the toaster at age 
7. AHan'&sks many unusual questions, mostlj^related td*how things 
work-, and enjoys experimenting with all kinds of things around the 
house. His mother says that She has to watch him carefQIly because 
many of his "^What would happen if..." questions lead to unsafe 
explorations. Allan watches a great deal of television and is quick to 
perceive the scientific implications of all his favprite shows, even 
the cartoons. His concentration and absorption while doing an 
• experiment are iotal. much to the dismay of his mother calling hi 
to the dinner table. Allan's scout leader reports that he is an 
invaluable aifl on camping trips because hs is a'good planner and is 
almost always accurate in his predictions for supplies and activities. 

Michael ^ > * 

Michaers parents first notictsd his creativity when>ie was 3 years 

old. At that age he would stand for hours in front of a mirror, looking . 

at hrmself from all angles, making as many different faces as he 

could. Whil* very young, he was ablg to thinly: of many unusual uses y 

for his playthings ("Tinker Toys were never just Tinker Toys!" spys 

his mother) and was always sensitive to detail ("No! Not that color. 

areen, Mommy. That color green!"). His room is usually a mess, but 

he claims to like it that way and. in fact, seems stimulated by seeing 

all his things out at once, Michael tends not to listen well and says 

things without thinking, causing him unknowingly to hurt the 

feelings of others. His father says that tlSiis does not seem to be out ' 

of WiBff^TousnesS. but rather becausB Micha^ "hears a different 

drummer." Michael's father also reports that rv^ sometimes seems to 

be playing a game of one-upmanship because Michael so often 



interrupts discussions witrWiis own Ideas, even if his thoughts^do 
not appear to be related or practical/ 

Beverly ■ ^ ■ . . 

Beverly, according to her br<Jlhers and ^isters^ has always been a 
leader in the neighborhood. She is the one the other children ask to 
settle an aroument or decide on fair game rules. While still in 
kindergarten, she showed ap uncanny ability to participate in adult 
conversation and was able to' remember and relate ideas from other 
conversations she heard. When a city council decision to pave a 
vacant lot affected the children's bSllfield. Beverly mapped out 
strategies for convincing the council to change its vote. Her mother 
worries that her involvement with so many school club^ and extra- 
curricular activities may become a problem, but Beverjj^^ 
approaches this possibility realisticaify, saying that she only gets 
herself into things after she has considered all the consequences and 
that she will know when she has taken on too much, 

'■f. ■ ' • - 

Elizabeth \ V 

'■ ^ ' . ' t ' , ' . 

Elizabeth has shown outstanding abilities in art ever' since sh^ was 
first able to hold a crayon. She w^s able to make fine discrimination 
between colors and forms while she was practically in hpr playpen 
and.was fascinated by all the complex patterns she oould build with 
her blocks. Her parents cJairti that she is easily distracted and that 
the slightest change in a room — a sudden noise, a familiar object 
out of place, a change in temperature — pan make her Oneasy. Her 
brothers say that she tioes "weird"' things in music and art because 
she "fools around a lot" with strange sounding and looking objects. 
Elizabeth detests practicing and performing, preferring to work on 
her own cpmpositions to rehearsing skills. This worries h^ parents, 
\who say that they cannot Mpderstanc^ how she can continue for 
^hours at a time with her own work and then say that she hates 'to 
play thepiano. Elizabeth also may often be found In- unexpected 
places in the hd^lse, listening lo thp radiator to hear all the sounds 
Hnside or crawling on top of the refrigerator just to "see whal the 
kitchen looks like from up here." v 

Peter ' . i 

Peter's parents only recently became a\[pre of his unusual abilities 
in movement, but ir\ retrospect mention several instances of out- 
standing skill. His niother remember^ .that as a toddler he was never 
able to sit still whilfijq[)usic was on the radio. He also became 
^scinated by.machines and frequently would pretend to be one. At 



family gatherings he is ofteryuie fifeof the party becfSuse he does 
great imitations of all his relatives, occasionally picking up on the 
subtlest detail of their movement or expression/He can also 
perceive others' moods liy the way they cawry themselves 
ability which sometim^ gets him into trouDle when he is feeling 

mischievous. Around mfe'house, Peter likes to hide in tiny places 
and enjoys twisting his body to fit himself into unexplored space. 
He likes to take small objects apart to see how they work, 
sometimes using the same object several times in new 
combinations. Peter often wears himself out by engaging in too 
many sports.^but he reg&ins his enerjgy quickly. Even when hei^ 
resting, his father says, he amuses himself by working with \^ 
mechanical toys andt)>Umagining himself to be all sorts of animals 
and machines. 



¥fhat parents can do 



It is understandable that the parents of the Anitas. Allans. Michaels. 
Beverlys. Elizabeths, and Peters of the world might allow the 
behavior of their children to go by without much attention. 
Thinking of one's child as different ocexceptional is not easy, 

' especialiy^Hv> t*^e sigris are not known. But when it comes right 
down to it. parentis are the ones who know their children best, since 
they see them in so many different situations and over long periods 

. of time arid 0evelopment. Parents would, because of this closeness, 
be the first to observe rapid growth or sudden changes in behavior, 
if they knew what to look for. They would understand how their 
children react and are reacted to by others long before the school 



ever sees them. . 



It is obvious that tests do not tell everything abo.ut chil4«4n and that 
there are many other sides to them than show up in scliool. One 
way that parents can assist the schools is by learning early the cues 
that speak of giftedness so t^ey can relate specific information- 
about their child's growth. By being aware of these signs they can 
also help their child find *e many ways he can use his talents. A 
family effort — from early identification In the home to p4rtici- ^ 
pation in formal education — cannot be overemphasized. It is vital 
to the child, to the school, and to society, and besides, it can be a lot 
of fun. - ' ' ' ' 
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Creativity in the h6me 



Creativity is a word that is^u&ed widely by persons both in and out of 
educational circles. We speak pf a creative child^ creative writing, 
creative drama, and the like. Too often, however, this term is 
applied only to an end product —-an artistic workjor musical 
composition, for example — without much thought being given tp^* 
what the creative process is really all about. 

changing demands and challenges existing in the Wor\(i 
i^almost necessarily been accompanied by an upswing. 
ptest in and a broadening of the concept of crfBtrVity.Conse- \ 
quei^tlplye^^now able to look to a variety of activities and be- 
haviot's.tp lotete^ur creative children, rmherthan the^vsual meahs 
of looking anacademic performance alohe. Some of these / 
behaviors can be espenjally well observed in home environment 
where the chid is reta\tcl and relating to people and things with 
'Which he is f^mitiar arui §afe. It is here. then, that parents can be 
most instrumental in dWq [ op inq the kind of situation in which 
creativity can truly flourish. 




What is creativity? 



- :x 



Torrance's (1970) definitron of creativity has wide currency in • ' 
educational circles. He defines creativity as . ^ 

becoming sensitive to or aware of problems, deficiencies, gaps'in 
. knowiedgermissing^elements, disharmonies and so orffbringing ^ 
together avaUable information; defining the difficulty or identifying 
the missing element; searching for solutions, makijng gue^e^ or 
formulating hypotheses about the deficiencies, tQ^tingtmaletesting 
these hypotheses and modifying aoti restating them; perfecting them 
andfinally communicating the results, (p. 22) 

Her6>fe see limitless situations in which parents might recog/^ize 
\ and encourage their children's creativity. Anything from solving 
. problems with brothers and sisters to finding unique miathods of 
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cieanlngDut comic bpok cbllections might be considered good ^ . 
indicatdrs. . ^ ' « ^ • . # 

The r^lization that creativity is a natural, healthy process and rf 
♦ strong human^eed is one good reason for parents to want to > 
' ^provide fer creative experiences in the home.Tnuch as4hey would • 
\ --^ . provide for.their children's physical or.psychblogical needs/ 

Creativity should be viewedas aio^llbat has r^al (ife relevance altd 
application. Any opportunity that a chtld has to sense prpblems and $ 
• create solutions can be helpful to his growth as a creative person. 

How ptrents can rocognlMcrMtive behavior / 

It is, of course/no easy task fqr M?*Bt> to devote ilose attention to 
their child's creativity when so mi|nyjrther are^i^f development 
need either obvk>Js or immediat|9]attention. At tiroes parents may 
even feel that working on the creative aspect of.their child's 
personality may interfere with other types of learning. But there are. 
as Torrance points out, certain typ^ of things a parent can do 
without extensiWor exhaustive effprt. It is importantihat parents 
/become familiar with certainsignals of creativity so thcf! they will be 
/ able to recognize and encourage creative behavior when it appears. 
S?42!3^"c® (1d69. p.36) suggests the following indications:... 



V 



Intense absorption in listening, observing or dojng fBut^l 
did<^1 hear yQU call me for dinner!") 

Intense animatiorr and physical involvement ("But N^can'f sit 
still— rm thinking.") > ^ 



• JU^ of analogies in speech ("I feel like a caterplllarWaiting to 

Income a butterfly.") . • 

• Tendency to challenge ideas of authorrties ("Why do^have to 
go to school until Tm^?") / 

• Habit of checking many sources ("Mom, I looked St alrttie 
books and watched a TV special and asked my teacher a>uJ I 

.still can't figure out where God lives,") • 

• Taking a close look at things ("Hey, this centipede only has 99 
legs!") 

• Eagerness to tell others about discoveries ("Guess what, * 
guess what, guess what!") V 

• Continuing in creative activities after the scneduled time for 
quitting K"' did my art work right through recess today!") 
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Showing relationships among apparently urtfeJated id^as^ 
("Hey, Mom, your new hat looljs.iusfliKe a /lying saucer.") 

Follov^g through on ideas set'in rr^ion ("Tomorrow I'm 
goinTg to dig for gold in our bapk yard.") , • ^ 
• ; \ ' ■ 

Various manifestations of curiosity and wanting to know ("1^ 
just* wanted to see what,the yard looked like from on top of * 
therob^'') • • . : ^ V - I 

Spontaneous* Use of discovery or e)i^i#neWtal approach ("1 
-tti^Qughrf flour and water would make bread, but all I got was white 
goo\')" ' . , 

Excitement in voice about discoveries ("Flour and water make 
paste!") <T-^ , 

Habit of guessing and testing outcomes ("I put detergigptJn 
the birdbath but no birds came to clean. Op. Can I try some 
bubble bath today?") ^ 

Honesty and intense search for truth ("Mom, I hope this 
doesn't^Mpset you, but I've come to tije conclusion that there 
is pe^ooth Fairy '') 



Independent action ("There ai^ no good books on racing^cf^rs, 
Mom. I'm goingjo writ^ my o^n.") , ^ Y 

Boldness of-kJeas ("But I thin$: Wiat children should be , 
allowed to Vote.") , - * 

Low distractability t"l can't come out to play — I'm waiting for 
my chemicals! to dissolve.") j 

Mahrpulafion of ideas and objects to obtain rtew combinations 
. (I'm going to take this string and this pencil and make a 
Compaq") * * . 

PenetraWng observations and questions ("When the snow 
N^Tielt^^ where does the white go?") 

Tendency to seek alternatives and explore new possibilities 
("This old shoe would ohake ajgreat flower pot.") 

Self initiated learningJ"Yesterday I went to the library arrd 
checked out all the bookVon diffesaurs.") ^ . 

Willingness to consider or toy with strange ideas ("What if 
dogs were masters and people were pets?") 

■ . ' <■ . ' ■ ,3 



Kftowing tKi^se beha^ors, it is impo)t^nt that pafents wajk:h their 
children for their hatflfal teridencies in jhis direction, behaviors 
^ 1 . such as those mentioned may show up in unexpected pltfces bwat 
une)(|t>ected limes — atthe dinoer table, at b#dtime, in the plavf • 
gypound/But ^herevef or ^whenever they surface jt become 
for parents t6 appr^ciatelhat creative thinking' has tak^/pl«6e. 
Using creative potential that the children have ^nd demonstrate'is 
' always easier and mot'e pro^cti,ve th^n teaching these behaviors 
, from scratch later on. * ^ v 



How a parent can help 




There are some positive steps a par^ent can take toward setting the 
stage for creativity to grow. Thefo4l6wing list is adapted from some , 
suggestions provided by Torr^ince (1969. pp 40 - 43): 

. ^ .■ 

• Provide materials that develop imagination, such as open-ended 
stories or drawings. 

Provide materi^ts that enrich imagery, such as fairy tales, folk 
tales, myths, ifables. nature booKs; , . * ' ' • • 

• Permit timelor thinking and daydreaming. Jgst because a tiihild 
doesn't look like he's busy doesn't m^an that his mind i^ not 

• Encourage children to record their ideas in binders, notebjj^oks, 
and the like. Even playing secr'etary for your child by having him 
dictate his stories to you.carrbe a special way of showing that his 
ideas are valuable aad that you c aje alai^ tffaMbat he is thinking. 

• Accept and use the tendency to take a different look. There are 
really many things one can Jeam about tK^e world by standing 
olS one's head. ^ 

/ ^- ( . 

f Priz^ rather than punish true indtviduali,ty. It is alway^ possible 
to^find little detailsabout a child's work or behavior tnat might 
^make him feel as though you noticed'him asa specifhperson. 

•^ Be cautious in editing children's products. Sometimes a word 
corrected in the wrong place or too many times can stifle a 
» child's creative energy and feeling of worth as a creator. 



isa cr^£ 
itnsuch 



; Encourage children to play with wtords. Even m such common 
' > settings a$ a car ride or shopping trip, word games liker 
rTiyming. opposites, and puns can be used to their full 
'advantage. - 
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TMcMfi^^rMtivvthlnlcrnglntlMhofn* ' 

In addition to the genoral setting of tone and opportunity for 
.creativity.totlevelopr, it isaJsoachallengfefor paraw^oJearhand , 
reinforce some of the specific thinking processes^at go into Br- • 
creative act. This kndwiedge is helpful not only in its direct effect on 
- children, but alsp inlhe parent's uhderstanding of creativity as it 
applies to toys, materials, experiences, and problems in the home. 
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^Jhefour main thought processesof creative thinking are fluency. ^ i 

flexiWIijy, originality, and elaboration. Each of these pjays a 
sp«ific role in the development of preativity; all are vital to its 

production. A * ^ ^ - 

• iit 

^ Fluent thinking is the ability to produce a quantity of possibilities, 
ideas, consequences, or objects. The importance of Ihis process is ' . 
that it builds a large store of information or materials for a person to * 
select frqm or yse at a later.time. It is fun and exciting to be ^ 
challenged to think of new ideas, and little or no materials are 

/required to create games for this purpose. 

Asking a chHd "i wonder how many different ways we can figure ou^ 
to use these old plastic bagsVthat shoebox? those extra milk 
cartons?" is a gopd way'to stimulate fluent thinking and also 
produces some jnteresting and helpful solutions for everyday 
, problerris. Questions like "How many words can ydu remember that/ 
begin witti •bl-?" or "What wogld happen if animals could talk?" have^ 
kejDt many a child occupied on long car trips. And the benefits of 
"Howmanydifferent ways can you think of to remind yourself to "^j > 
take out^he garbage?" should go without saying. . ^ 

' ■ - * ^ ■ o^* 
ThepointisQuanf/f/of ideas, not wftethera child comes up with \ . 

realistic or practical solutions^fter his thoughts flow, the OTild may, * • • 
want to go back and work on his ideas, evaluate them, and develop 
one or two. But ever>ilhe^'does.not get to this stage immediately, the " 
process will have begun. Practicing fluency in a variety of situations 
leads to greater ease with creativity. 

Flexible thlptking is the ability to use many different approaches or 
strategies in solving a problem. It allows forchanges in thinking to • 
include alternatives, contrasting ideas, variBus points of view, and ^ 
so forth, Someexamples of questions that foster flexible thinking ^ 
- would be "How many sentences can you think of that begin with the 
word yhllow and end with the word forestT or ''In how many 
different patterns can you arrange this triangle apd circle?" As with 
fluent thinking, the dev^ebprnjent of this process helps children 
produce many approaches to a problem so ttiat their final solution 
comes only after the.consi<J^ra\ion of many possible ideas. This 
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process can. of course^be useful irt solving all kincJ? c^^problems 
from academic to social and thus is an especially importanJt tool for 
. learning^nd growth. 

Originaittfifiking is the ability to prbd^jce unusual, unique, or* 
unanticipated responses. This, too. is a process thaKequires few 
materials. Asking a child to think up new namd^or common 
"'^r^ objects, comic strip characters.br animals, or havinqjiem make up 
titles for books or movies are good ways of encouraging originality. 
Some parents have been able to use lists bf children's* excuses for 
not doing chores as a take off point for some original thinking by 
manipulafing the humor of the situation to reduce conflict. If 
children feel that tHSfeir excuses are being appreciated for their 
originality, the chore itself may seem less awesome. Good natured 
Comments like. "Well, last week it was that you wereisoming down 
with the plague.. .What is it this time?" can be just as effective as 
> "Don't tell me that youVe too sicktoclean this room!" If the 
household schedule can stand it. It might even_be possible to use a 
vacation from a particular ch6re as a reward for the most original 
excuse, provided that the children know this procedure is just a 
game. ' 

Elaborative thinking is the ability to ejcpand. develop, and embellish 
" one's ideas, plians. stories, or products. It is important in the ^ 
development of creativity because |t promotes communication, 
which is vital to the process. Asking children to discuss details in 
their stone* or having them create in\(^ntions from various (pjects 
are two good ways of provoking elaborative thinking. Children 
might help in making elaborate and detailed plans for their birthday 
parties or catalogue things in their rooms. It is also possible to 
encourage elaboration by playing memory games at bedtime. 
Opportunities to discuss the eventsjof the day become a challenge 
to active young minds, especially when they are pressed for details 
* concerning their senses and feelings. 

Besides specific training in e^chtif thes^ four areas, there are other 
creativity tools that can be easily used in the homa One of these is 
creative problem solving. This technique, originated by Alex 
Osborn and developed by Sidney Parnes and other members of the 
Creative Education Foundation, follows the aspect of Torrance's 
definition of creativity that relates to the sensing of problems and 
gaps. The five main steps of problem solving can be applied to 
almost any kind of problem and are fun and productive at the same 
time. As outlined by Torrance and Myers (1970. pp. 79.-82). these 
steps include: 

1 . Sensing the problem or challenge. This first step is usually 
brought out by a specific incident or situation such as "How 
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sh^Ft^end rriy .at^ br"How can I make sure I ge^t up 

Ahalyzina to find the real prbblem. Thisst^p involves finding 
facts about the problem, restating It in broader terms. 
, changing the wording, and finally breaking the pro^leg; dowp ^ 
into*amaller subproblems. For tHe second question a|f()Ve,4his 
;might mean asking questions like ^'Why am t not gfj[tir(^ on 
time?." '"What don'M like about gettir>g up?." or "By wtiat'me&ns 
do I get myself up?" 



3. Producing alternativB solutions. The next step requires 
brainstorming all the possible solutions to the jDroblenfi, no 
matter how off the track the suggestions might appear. 
Criticism at this stage is absolutely forbidden. AltefTk^ives for 

^ this problem might be anything from "Use three alariti cidcks" 
to "Buy a rooster" to "Drink lots of water so I'll have to get up to 
go to the bathroom" or "Don't sledp at all." 



Evaluating ideas. At this stage comes the seJection of criteria for 
the most promising i^eas generated in the previous steps. The 
criteria for the sample problem might be expense, annoyance 
to the family, physical space, or health. ^ * 



5. Preparing to put the ideas iijto use. This stage requires the 
refinement of the selected solution. Questions such as "How 
can ( make thelBSiution attractive or appealing to other 
* pe61>le?"or'"What will be the consequences of the solution?" 
now become appropriate. In this case it might be "How can I 
.convince my father that a rooster is better than an alarm clock?" 



(Different aspects of this model may be adapted to fit the age of the 
participants, making it usable for people bf all ages and abilities. It 
is exciting to see the process in action in any variation. It is also an 
excellent way to train creative thinking.^ 



Anott)^interesting type of creative training is the SCAMPER 
technique developed by Robert Eberle (1971, p., 14). The 
letters SCAMPER represent seven types of cues for f Iggnt. 
flexible, original, and elaborative thought. They are: / 
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S Substitute 



C Combine 



A. Adapt 



M Modify 



Magnify 



Minify 



Put to other 
E Eliminate 



R Reverse 



Rearrange 



To have a person or thing act or serve in the 
place pf another: Who elqe instead? What 
else? Other place? Other time? 

To bring together, unite: How about a'^blend, 
an assortment? Combine purposes? Qomt>ine 
ideas? ^ 

. To adjustfof the purpose of suiting a condi- 
tion or purpose: What else is like this? What 
other'ideas does this suggest? - ' ^ 

To alter, to change the fo?m or quality: Change 
meaning, color, motion, sound, odor, taste, v 
form. . — , 

To enlarge, make greater in form or quality: 
What to add? Greater frequency? Stronger? 
Larger? , _ f ' 

To make smaller, lighter, slower, less frequent: 
Whait to subtract? Smaller? Lighter? Slower? 
Split up? Lesfs f req uent? 
X 

New ways to use it? Other uses if modified? . 



To remove, omit, or get rid of a part, quality, 
or whole: What parts can be taken out? To 
keep the same function? To change the 
function? 

To place opposite or contrary, to turn it 
around: Opposites? Turn it backwards? Turn 
it upside down? Turn it inside out? 

To change order or adjust, different plan, lay- 
out, or scheme: Othewequence? Change 
pace? - ■ 



The advantage of the SCAMPER method is that it can be applied 
-to many situations with a minimum of materials. For example, as 
simple an item as a toothbrush may become the object of a 
SCAMPER adventure: 



If you needed a toothbrush and did not have one, what else could 
could you use? (Substitute) 
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. • o^atctTuld you make with six tdOthbru^es and six feet bf 
-'^string? (Combine) 

' ^ r ■ ■ . r * . -. * _ • 

How wdfild you Change a to«hbrush for someone Who had no 
hands'? (Adapt) ' ' { 

' ScWhat would the Jolly Green Giant use for a toothbrush? ' " 

> '(Ma>jify) ^ - . • / 

, .. / * • Whatelse could you use a toothbrush for? (Put toother uses) 

• What would happen if you relieved the-toristles on a toothbrush"? 
(Eliminate) 

• How would a toothbrush function' if the l^ristt^s were at the 
bottom? (Reverse) 

SCAMPER has been known to fascinate children for many hours / 
^ and is highly recommended for the rainy Saturday afternoon blues. 
Itisalspahelpfuinechaiquebecauseof themanyexqitingand 
functional innovations that can be produced in the name of fun. ' 

What about far out ideas? ^ - 

In order to develop creati>;e skills, chijc^ren must feel that they are 
psychologically safe. This means that^^hey must know they can - , 

indulge in fantasy and take ri^s^th thieir thinking and not be 
judged harshly or punished. Statements like "DonXbe silly" or "You 
should know better" should be avoided at all costs because they 
squelch imagination and playfulness. Comments like "Ydu have so 
many idea?" or "What else can you think of?" or "That's really / 
different!" take about as much energy to say and are much more 
conducive to a climate that breeds creativity. If children's ideas 
seem potentially dangerous, a^gentle "How wo\jW that work?" or 
"Can you explain that again?" or "Maybe you'd better get some 
more facts" would encourage them to come to their own 
^ conclusions. Statements like "That's terrible" or "What a ridiculous 

idea" only kill the effort. ^ 

What al>dut craativa toys? 

With so many "creative" toys and games on the market today, it is 
no wonder parents get confused. Half of this problenj is not so 
much knowing which of the items to select as understanding how to 
make the selection. The best way a parent can judge products on 
their creative value is to look at open-ended ness. For example, a'set 
of blocks with parts tr\fit interlock with only a few specific parts 
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would be less open-ended than a set with litoitless possibilities fpr 
><|rrangefnent. It is also possible to turn a stafslard prbduct into a . 
more creative one by apjjlying the techniques that have been 
discussed here. For example, questions such as "How would you 
change that game so younger children could use it?" <fr "What 
would happen if that doll were five feet tall,?" or "How many uses 
can you think of ford.ice?" or "Can you invent new rules for that 
game?'' provideHiany opportunities for creative thinking and prove 
that a parent does npt have to buy new toys to get the job d6ne wefl . 

Most importaiJt. parents must kriow'children. their interests, how 
they think and le&rn. the kinds of creative ihinklng they enjoy.. and • 
the kinds they need to develop. This may be accomplished by* 
observing children, but it is even more effective if parents , 
themselves begin to practi^^eative thinking. As parents become 
familiar with many pointed view and themselves experience more 
enjoyment of Words, iw^age?. colors, and serjses. children will 
naturally follow. Creativity training can be hard work, but it can also 
bring happiness and productivity. It literally depends on how you 
look at things. 
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S't^eci^L probrehis 0f trie gifted 



' There isacoramon noticbn that gifted children have fewer problems 
than others because thejr inteiligende and talents somehow exempt 
them from the hassles of daily life. According to this belief^ children 
with ^ greater number of abilities ace assumed to have a greater 

• number of coping mechanisms and therefore they can "make it on 
their own " As parents of*gifted children know, however, this theory 
is simply not true. Research has shown that gifted children are sus- 
ceptible to manV everyday problems, ranging in complel^ity from 
not being able fo find clean socks to dealing w»th tKe rising cost 6T 
living and that like other groups with special needs they have some 
problems thanare uniquefy their own. ' ^ 
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levement 

Underachievement — that ia;^rformance below one's potential — is 
perhaps one of the most^idely.discussed problems of the*gifted. - 
There are many signs 'and symptoms of underachievement and 
^many different causes. It woA^ldfce an impossible task to attempt 
one statement that would apply .to alt cases. There afa however, 
some findings abput the. problem that can be presentM for general 
consideration. , * 

Jt is known th^ underachieveme|it is related'to what a child thinks 
about himself as a liearner, as a child,.as a^person. Self concept is 
develQped ir> many ways b^Jt is usually directly linked to a child's 
reactions to his parents and other significantadults in his lifp. When 
a child has a positive sejf concept, it means that he feels good about 
himself and the way he believes other people see him. A poor self 
concept, on the other hand, means that a child feels poorly about 
himself and that he does not like the way he thinks other people see 
him. Usually a child reacts t6 the lattersituation with some hostility, 
which can. and often does, show up in his school work, especially if 
his family sets overly rigid expectations and rules about high test 
scores and good grades: This is not to say that a child actually plans 
not to achieve, but that his poor performance's a sign of resistance 
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stemming from his anger at the situation. In these cases, finding out 
and trying to remedy the causes of his poor self cohcept would be 
one Qf the best methods fOr treating the problem. 

It is not always easy to discover an underachieving child's real 
feelings about himself because there yeiillly isa gap between what 
Jhe says and what he feels. An underachiever may adopt a "What's 
the use?" attitude to avoid unpleasant confrontations with his 
problems. Gallagher (1975) haslisted some typical excuses that 
underachievers use and some of the real meanings tha|t itAy be 
implred f rbm these statements. While the words may vary from case 
to case, the general outlook is common, as shown in Pig ure 1 . 

Since there is no one cause for^e problem of underachievem^, 
neither is there any one treatment. It is important to remember that 
an underachiever is a child who has lost faith in himself. Any 
opportunity for him to learn new skills or improve his abilities 

^ should be encouraged. This does not mean simply praising a child, 
because praise is not enough. If Johnny feejs that he cannot draw 
well, a vague compliment like "Oh, you draw so weH".wHI not make 
Ijim feel better about his drawing ability because the gap in 
opinions seems too wide. Recognition of a small piece of his work — 
"I like the way you drew the house" or "You are really improving" — 

» would seejn to Johnny a much more reaJistid possibility. In other ^ 
are^^s. such as helping around the house, a step by step plan for 
recognition is also useful. Little successes, like setting the table 
nicely or keeping a neat room for a day, are much more 
meaningful to the underachiever than sweeping compliments and 
have a greater and longer lasting effect. 



The culturally different 

Another category of problems of gifted children is that of cultural 
difference. Culturally djfferent children are those whose family 
backgrounds are removed from the American White middle class 
stereotype. This category carvinclude various ethnicities such as 
Black, Appalachian rurar. Spanish speaking, Americ&n Indian, or 
groups which have little access to resources because of finartcial or 
geographic limitations. Children of culturally different families 
generally have a different set of life experiences from thbse of the 
culturally dominant majority and have different opportunities for 
the expression of their talents. 

It is important for parents to recognize the values and abilities that 
are prized by their culture and to identify their children's potential 
accordingly. For example, in cultures where children do not play 
with many mechanical toys, there still may be an opportunity for 
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Figure 1 
■ «. . ■ . . 

Protecting the Bruised Self Image of the ^ 

. Chronic Underachiever . 



Wpat He Says 



What He May Mean 



School is terrible. Teachers are 
against me and. they aren't any good 
anyhow. 

I think I would like to be a jet pilot or 
a rnovie star or a politician. 



\ re$lly am ndt gifted and those lests^^ 
are crazy anyhow. , / 

Some people are lucky and some 
aren't, j wish I could hit it lucky for 
once. I dream about breaking the 
barfek at Las Vegas. 

My old man is a grouch. He is from 
nowhere. 

I likd to get into a hopped up jalopy 
and gd-go-go. Man. that really is 
living. Give me some bennie and 
watch me fly. 

Future? What future? The "bomb" 
will tal^e care of our future. If not. 
things will work out somehow. 



The only time I feel at home is with 
my buddies — /When we go out 
searching for kicks. I feel like a 
person. 



If the system is bad, no rear blame 
can come to me if I don't succeed in 
it. 

I want to do thrilling and glamorous 
things but cannot stand a position 
with a long period of traininrg 
preceding it or where sustained hard 
work is needed (rarely choosing 
surgeon, electronics engineer, or • ^ 
president). - 

The label "gifted" puts pressure' on 
me to succeed. One way to take the 
pressure off is to lose the labeL 

If life is a game of cfiance. I am less 
personally responsible for my 
ultimate success or failure. 



My father ^nd I don't understand • 
each other and^annot communicate. 
I can't model myself after/\jm. 

The excitement of speed and risk 
makes me feel competent. This is 
something I can po without 
sustained effort and it distracts me 
from my unpleasant sel^f-image.' 

To think of the future requires 
planning^and effort. These are'too 
painful since I haye failed too'pflen 
before. I prefer to ignore it and trust 
to luckt etc., to make things come 
out allVight. 

The only time my selfnmage is 
bolstered is when I am with other 
tellows who feel as I do and who 
help me explain away my problems. 



Note from Teaching the Gifted Child (2nd ed.).by James J. Gallagher. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 
Inc.. 1975. p 350 Copyright 1975 by Allyn & Bacon.' Inc. Reprinted by p)ermissiOP 
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them to demonstrate hi^ flfiechanical abilities in their use of the 
resources that are reibily available to them. Parents may wish to 
encpurage their children to use natural materials, scraps, or just' 
plain junk in a creative way betcause exploring novel approaches to 
familiar things is an ability that can later be applied inadult roles. 
The child who finds unusual uses for twigs, tubes, or junked cars 
may someday utilize histalentsinacareer inengineeringordesign. 

In addition to those cultures listed above, gifted girls should be 
mentioned as having somewhat different cultural experiences 
because of female role expectations. It is important for parents to 
provide gifted girls the opportunity to test themselves in skills 
mainl^ attributed to boys, such as mechanics, science, 
'mathematics, pr sports. Likewise, boys should be given support and 
encourage^nt for th«if interests in traditionally female pursuits. 
In either case, parents must be sensitive and open tCTdemonstrated 
potential that goes beyond sex barriers to make sure that unusual 
and unique talents da not go to waste. 

» 

Another strategy that culturally different parents can employ is 
finding community resources to pro)jide extra benefits for their 
Chilton. As parents become awarfe of the special needs and talents 
that^fc valued in their own culture, they Can channel their 
chil d»n*s abiHties to strengthen their community. From this, they 
can extend service to the total school population and then to the 
community as a whole. For example, a parent whose child is 
esppciaHy talented in social dancing may want to encourage him to 
find others of simillir interests and abilities to form a dance troupe. 
The parents of the group might then locate a teacher and find a 
storefront or basement in which they could practice. With such 
organization fromcJarents. the troupe could give performances in 
the communitv^^)^perhaps raise enough money to become self 
sustaiping- All it wduld take would be people who are willing to stick 
by their children and persist in the search for opportunities^ 

jt is also possible to.find local organizagPis to sponsor special 
progranps for groups who have specifp^ interests. Museums, local 
businesses, libraries, or civic organizations all have within their 
ranks people who have time or skil Is to donate. Som^ay offer 
rooms for meetings, Help may also be foun^ within the schools, as 
guidance counselors and other school personnel frequently know 
of occasions for scholarships, art lessons, and other opportunities. 
It is just a matte? of making the right contacts in these 
organizations. , ' 

Once the doors are open, however, it is important forparents to 
continue their support of their child's efforts as pressure from peers 
may'become a hincjrance to the realization of his dream. It is never 



easy to be oiiJstarKiing, but in the case of culturally di^^^ 
groups, a child's attempts to follow special opportunitija^^ 
him even further outside his circle of friends. His differences may 
become more noticeable and therefore more difficult for him to 
tolerate. In such instances, however, the end results can often be 
rewi^rding enough for the child to overcome possible peer rejection, 
especially 4f encpuragQment from home is consistent and strong. 

. ■ ' ' ■ \ ■ 

iJimingd^ciitties 

A third problem tha| parents should understand is that of learning 
difficulties among gifted children. This situation is one that 
frustrates parents, teachers, and children alike because it is hard to 
comprehend how a child can be so outstanding at some things but 
have such trouble with others. In schools this problem may be seen 
as a lowered performance in a specific subjec! such as reading or 
math, wtjile at home it might be indicated by a short attention span; 
easy distractability, t<unper flare-ups, or overactivity. 

In-cases of specific learning difficulties, it may seem that the gifted 
child is controlling and choosing the things he will or will not do At 
the same time, it may appear that he is^nwilNng to change bad ^ 
habits. Learning difficulties, however, are not determined by the 
child himself but by a variety of circumstances ranging from poor 
teaching to the child's lack of interest in a subjegt to a real disability 
that needs educational or medicaUreatment. Especially in the latter 
situation, it is essential for parents and children to understand and 
accept that even the most gifted individual cannot excel in all areas 
of performance. If too much pressure is put on the child to do what 
he simply Cannot, emotional upsets might occur and make the 
problem more difficult. 

When uneyetnness of perform«ice wsists either for a long time or 
with extreme difference in abilmeeritmi^^^^ 
with thechild's teacher, a physician, or with a trained specialist in 
the school or in another educational setting. It is possible to plan 
special programs that^ould allow the child's learning patterns to 
become more steady or at least teach the child how to handle the 
learning problem when itarises.Wheneverpossible,thechild should 
be encouraged to accept his ups and downs and to apply the 
sytr^tegies he learns for coping with his varying abilities. 

There are, of course, other problems that arise with gifted children 
pn a day to day basis, many of which should be handled by parents 
in the same way that they would handle the problems of any chjid. 
In some instances, counseling may be indicated for the child and 
for the whole family. In many cases, both comfort and practical 
suggestions may be derived from taydng with other parents of 



gifted children. Some of the particular problems of the gifted have 
been sacfcessfully managed by individual families who are eager to 
discuss their findings. Many of these strategies are presented in the 
foiiowing pages. 
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Parents view their children 




As this publicatidh was being prepared and variou/ families were 
interviewed aboJt problems they face with their gifted children,^ 
certain themes dominated the responses. Problems such as 
tellingrttid child that he is gifted, ericountering unsympathetic 
teachers, dealing with sibling rivalry, and providing for many 
interests were commonly mentioned. Listed below are some 
comments that were obtained through questionnaires and 
interviews with parents of gifted children in different sections of 
the country Although only certain problems are discussed, it is 
hoped that other parents of gifted children will frnd^these 
suggestions helpful and that they, will be able to use some of the 
ideas expressed in handling their own situation. 

What did you tell your child alMutfteing gifted? , * 

''No special emphasis was made. It was apparent to the child from 
comparing her performance with her Qiassmates that she was a very 
good student." 

"God has given every person special and unique gifts to be 
developed, strengthened, and shared. Some people have gifts 
which make them athletes, artists, scholars, especially good with 
people, et cetera. One of the many gifts God gave you is the ability 
to.reason, understand, and4earn rapidly.'* 

"I told him that since he had a lot of experience and exposure that 
most children have not had, he could learn faster and better. I also < 
told him that this fact had been verified by some tests at school." 

''We told hfm that his play is more complicated than most children's 
and that sometimes his brain works a little faster." 

"All children learn differently — some faster than others. He must ' 
, learn to accept his own special abilities, both the pleasures and 
responsibilities, and appreciate others for theirs. We asked him how 
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he felt about his talents and what he thought he might like to do 
with them.'' , 

In acldition to these responses, many parents answer^ that they 
had told theic child nothing about being gifted and tjfiat the child 
simply accepted his abilities and the gifted prbgram as part of the 
natural course of life. 



How hav* you handltd situations in wliidi your diild's Jirades wera not an 
accurata raflaction of Ills abHItias? 

"Our son does well in subjects In which he is Interested or in which 
he is stimulated by the teacher. When he doesn't get enough 
. individualizatipn, he becomes introverted and turned off. In these 
instances, we provide enrichment at home and try4o relate some of 
our activities to the subjects in which he's having trouble. For ^ . 
example^ when he was not doing well in m^th, we let him work out 
the budget for his birthday party." 

"In second grade, our daughter had a teacher who placed her in a 
low reading group. T^is was such a blow to her ego that she 
stopped performing in other subjects. During this very difficult 
' period, we tried tobolster her egoity>ther ways, by praising her for 
other little things she did well and noticing any improvement in her 
schoolwork. Her faotivation 'coincidentally' returned when she was 
later placed in a higher group!" ^ 

"Our son tends to work faster than most arKj sometimes doesn't 
listen to directions; consequently his grades suffeY, He also 
occasionally reverses numbers or letters, which brings his marks « '\ 
down. I try to explain to him why his answers ^re wrong, explaining 
that I see his way, too. I emphasize that therkis more than one way 
to t>e right but that his teacher seems to be impatient with his 
reasons. I also try to help him understand that sometimes it is 
important tb'work sloWly and carefully when people want you to do 
something specific and that, at other times, you can do things the 
way you want them/' ^ 

"When my son began receiving poor grades, I raised 'quiet heir by 
getting involved in research on thegifted and then going to the 
. school to adviaijS his teacher of his needs/' 

/ ^ 

"I try to be moderate in the amount of pressure I use to encourage 
our daughter's work/study habits. We spent time this summer on 
math, her bottom subject last year — and this year, it's one of her 
best!" 
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How havt you provIM for your chHtfs imny^ 

'"We buy lots of books, make frequent visits to the library, and ask 
lots of cfuestions. For sctiool, we review witlX^d assist her in her 
subjects and stress research and outlining, y/e play games with her 
and constantly provide her with new stimuli." 

"Most important, weprpvide a special space for her to work m 
where she can t>e uninterrupted by other members of the family. 
She pretty much takes her own interestslronvthere." 

'*We provide time for sharing our interests and he takes hiftues from 
there. We all take genuine interest in each others' special talents." 

"I never limited exploratory opportunities, despite clutter, mess, 
and general incon\^nielnce. The only rules were about certain 
things that he could no|take apart." | 

"As often as possible, w9 try to use the resources in our community. 
When our child expresses an interest in something, we all^ 
brainstorm ideas as to Wfnere in the town we could gi9t help or 
information. We also usepur family times to play games that relate 
to all our interesis such as 'How many different mgsical instruments 
can you think^?* when our son was in orchestra." 

What have you done when your child had interests for which you 
could not provide? 

''We encouraged him to spend more time with his teacher^ to get 
their advice. When he^as very young, we worked it out with the ^ 
librarians to allow him to check out adult books." 

'1 encourage him to explain his interests to me and ask him honest 
questions. Even though I myself cannot be a resource for him, my 
.questions seem to give him some direction'." 

"When our daughter had a special interest in ballet and there was 
nothing in our to^. I found parents of other gifted children who 
. had similar interests and we carpooled to the city to attend 
performances. Later we organized a local chapter for parents of 
gifted children." 

**We snoopBd around in the community — businesses, stores, school 
personnel — until we found someone who could help us. Wd always 

did!" 

"In instances where her needs could not be met. we suggested the 
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library, writjng letters and finally, that she direct her energies to 
other topics related to her interests." 



riow have you handled a teacher who was unsympathetic, to the particular 
needs of your gifted child? 

"I tried to increasefny efforts at home by going over lessons and 
adding an elemenfof fun to schoolwork. I tried to get my daughter 
to treat the situation with a sense of humor — kind of like she had.a 
' secret that the teacher didn't know about — that she could enjoy 
learnind even thoughthe teacher made it rough!** 




"I tried tatkfhg to the teacher to explain that my son was simply 



^ marching to the tune of a different drummer. Wh^|iyhis didn't 
work I made it a point to question the teacher an^ne- school 
administration about my child's 'problem* (which was his • 
giftedness) and stood up for him in alrhost everyjnstance. I also 
read books on creativity so I could explain some of his behavior to 
his teacher — who should have been the dne to explain it to me." 

"When our son's teacher constantfV compared him to his brother, I 
stepped up my efforts to remind him that he had his own talents, 
abilities, and interests — so the joke was really on the teacher (We 
eventually requested a class change and got it.)" 

"We had to grin and bear it most of the year — gave her a couple of 
' days off ('time out' we called it)'When she had an especially rough 
week. On those days we would do something like take a trip to the 
museum or just go watkihg in the woods. Those days proved to be 
the most educational the year." 

l-low <M tliejtoowledge that your child Is gifted affect other children 
In. your fdfnily? 

"When our younger son became jealous, we encouraged the older 
brother to help him study. We also encouraged the younger one'to 
talk about his feelings directly to the older gifted sibling. Ij^his 
brought the two much closer.** 

"Each of our children has special abi lities and peculiar habits and 
quirks. These are respected and recognized but have never been 
allowed to disrupt family unity. Each personality and talent is 
trefated individually with emphasis on acbeptable behavior and 
respect and compassion and understanding for others." 

"We try to turn the jealousy into creative competition by having 
family contests and brainstorming sessions." 
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"Throughfamily counselmg we have made some progress in prac- 
' ticingour philosophy of recognizing that God gives gifts to alL We. 
donoi allow the children to compare themselves to anyone but 
themselves, Each is like a flower in a garden which must be 
nourished into its fullest blossom. Wouldn't it be dreadful if all we 
had were roses? Which is the most beautiful flower? There is none. 
' Each has its own special beauty — and so it is with children/' 

*'When competition and jealousy get to be too intense, we have a 
famfly meeting and do problem solving on how to handle the 
situation. Sometimes we simply have to encourage them to gel 
involved in separate activities dway from each other." 

Most often.-parents responded to thisrquestion by saying th'at there 
was no observable jealousy or problems wkh siblings of the gifted 
child because the family had treated the giftedness as something 
for the whole family to enjoy. Taking pride in each others' 
achievements, no matter what the area, seemed to be the common 
theme. v* 0 



How have you enhanced your child's creativity at home? 

. '*We spend a lat of time with our son because we love to and ha^p 
such fun doing rt. When he was an infant, we provided a variety of 
sights, sounds, tactile stimuli and never talked down to him. We 
took him to a lot of different places — historical sights, field trips. 

* libraries, museums, qpncerts — and talked about everything we did 
as we were doin£||t and afterwards. We never forced him into 

^ in^ellectuaf acti^ty. but picked up with enthusiasm whenever he 
expresses an %^est in something." ' 

"I encourage creative thinkmg. creative play, and problem solving. 
We frequently ask our children;what they think we should do next or 
dsk theifadvice on h(0^^^ should approach a particular task or 
problem, i.e.. if it's raining ancTour picnic is cancelled. what4|hould 
we do? Or if their bedrooms need cleaning, what should we do first? 
For most problems we ask. 'Is there another solution?' By now. the 
girls can come up with three or four answers for most problems." 

"We read taher. make up Storiesabout everything, ask a lot of 
questions and encourage her to do the same. We let her help us in 
our daily duties and let her think up original ways to accomplish her 
chores. We provide her with materials that do not dlsmand specific 
use — like paper, building toys, paints, Qt cetera, instead of kits that 
are preplanned. We also play a lot of word gatnes and puzzles and 
encourage her sense of humor — making puns, rhymes, et cetera." 
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^\ set up 6ur home to allow for.exploration with as few 'don'ts' as ^ 
possible. We also respect our children's emotions — knowing that 
even though thjsy don't think as we think, they feel as we feel. We 
try, whenever possible, to expose our children to all tKe arts 
through concerts, plays, exhibitions (some great things taking 
place in the community — for free yet!) and by inviting creative 
people to our home." ^ 

In many. cases, parents remarked that they had not gon^e out of their 
way to encpuraf^eir child's creativity and that they felicertain 
the stimulation h^as receiving at school was sufficient. Many also 
felt that thejm portent factor was for parents just to be good 
listeners and support the ideas that their child initiates. 

Are there any areas in which you feel your chlld's^iftedness is not 
t>eing applied? 

"We have noticed that our son lacks awareness of his immediate 
surroundings andtime. We recently discussed this with him in an 
intellectual way (used Maslow's theories) and found that he could 
updersiand the problem. Approaching him in this manner, he was 
givenrtime to think about things, and from this processhe figures out 
his own solutions." • 

^ ^'Ourson has developed a Rlgl4legree of autonomy, which makes it 
difficult for his teachers and for me I try to emphasize to him thai ^ 
little conformity at times will be to t)is advantage." 

"Our daughter lacks patience with herself and is supersensitive to 
failure. I try to point out the positive aspects of failure — that she 
jearns from her mistakes. I have also made her aware of my own 
failures in an effort to make her see that we all make mistakes and 
, must be constructive in dealing with thefVi. As for impatience, we - 

have explained that this attitude breaks down friendships and that 
' she should use her intelligence to help others whenever she can. 
We suggest that she be more selective in her involvements^o that 
4- her expectations will not always be let down (for this we have to * 
import gifted children from other neighborhoods — but it's worth 

it)." ' ; 

"When our son is sarcastic or when he doesn t take responsibility 
for his things, we point out the consequences of hisactions. We try 
to enqourage him to do things for himself — and respond with prais' 
when he does this successfully. For example, when he left his roon 
messy for two weeks, we suggested the possibility of bugs 
attacking the old cookie crumbs. When this finally did happen 
(much to mother's agony), he hald to spray his whole room and had 
twice the work he would have had if he'd cleaned when he was 
supposed to " 
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"Our daughter has learned to hate reading and is bored by many 
other subjects in school. For the time being. I am ignoring this ^ 
behavior since she i? by no means behind her classmates. 
Whenever she does express interest, I reinforce her and try to make 
the experience fun in whatever way I can. Once the pain is over, 
however, and this phase passes like aJI the others, I intend to apply 
more strict standards (her teacher terids to accept half baked work). 
This will be a gradual process, though, so it will not come as too 
much of a shock/' 

Other answers to this question covered a great deal of ground fq|pi 
forgetf ulness to lack of common sense to table manners. Most ^ 
parents, however, emphasized that gifted ness is not the same as 
godliness and they did not expect perfection in all areas of 
behavior. Many suggested reading general parenting type books for ' 
specific suggestions for har\dllng common problems. 

you h|ive any advice for other parents of gHted children? 

"The most Important consideration is to allow the gifted child 
^ considerable freedom to explore and to equip him for his chosen 
explorations. Limitations should be set only insofar as safety and 
damage to valuables or to the property of others is concerned. 
Letting him work through his situatn is learning for him and his 
selection of his own learning tasks isln indicator of his learning 
needs. Parental guidance is ihiportant to enhance this process. In 
some cases, structuring the task toward its successful completion 
is required. I do not teach my child what / want him to learn but 
instead I am his helper in his early years. I will help him to learn 
^hat he wants to learn in the manner he seems to learn It best." 

" 'Show and Tell' is an excellent way to generate curiosity, 
particularly If the child Is the one doing the showing and telling. 
Constant references to how things relate to one another, l.e.,an 
acorn is like a bean Sised, facilitates this awareness. Also,accepf. 
Don't take the goofs or the achievements too seriously. The person 
is more Important than either. A parent must also not be afraid to let 
go. Let a tulip be a tulip and a rose be a rose — even if you thought 
you were growing marigolds!" 

^ f 
"There is no way to intercede in the educational system. Simply 
hlimdle positively all efforts as a parent from a 'Can I help?' 
perspective. Teach the child the realism of the educational system 
and offer alternative approaches at home." 

"Be a parent Help your child discover and practice personal 
discipline, to love, understand, produce, create^ express, think. 
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reflect, desire, fulfill, imagtne^^^dfrtmoeieJrarn with your gifted 
jjbild and for your gifted ct^(i^^ are the m^t^hificant model 4n 

Try to give them iheif^Ai^^ of the people and world 

around them, and whifl||SBV tml^ tb offer. Let them know that they 
have valuable thoughts andbp^ni^s 0nd that they have a right to 
stind upfor their beliefs. If thjif^want to use their own methods, let 
them — as long as they<Jon|4 hurt anyone. You'd be surprised how 

often their/way of doirig things opens your eyes/' 

> ■* , 

• 

'Public education about giftednessehould more widespread — 
not just the often publicized 'gerriustype'We must also understand 
ourselves a$ parents. Th^ gifted child is not a possessidn or an ego 
trip for a parent. He is i^pbrson in his own right and should not be 
used or exploited on account of parents who have feelings of 
inadequacy about themselves." 

' "Recognize that some of these childreft are supersensitive to other 
people and other people's attitudes toward them. They need a great 
deal of patience and encouragement in trying new things because . 
they are so accustomed .to succeeding, that even a Irttle failure can 
someti^mes unglue them. I believe that schools aregreatly 
responisible for this because they do not atfeqiiStely challenge the 
children. The children may become complacent and develop the 
feeling that they know everything, only to later find out harshly that 
this not so." ' ■ ^ 

"Gifted kids' needsare the sam^ asall otherchildren— just more and 
sooner. They're^ sensitive — so many things cgn hurt. The 
awareness is'there long before the understanding. For those. who 
have 'gone undercover;' looK|t,their-eehse of humor. And fooft tot 
frustration.'* > - . ^ 

"Open up frank communications with the child. Dedicate a lot of 
time — it's a rewarding investment. Don^t let the schools steamroller 
you; Stand up and fight back for yourchild's special ne^ds. Get 
involved with or start a local gifted chapter. You will need all the 
help you can get." 

"Try not to blow the gifted aspect of your chifd's personality out of 
proportion. Treat the child as a person, talk to him. explain 
actions, describe things, provide lots of experiences, let himBlone 
sometinries so he can just 'be.' Rght for their needs against strong 
opposition. Never lef them become obnoxious to other's." 

"Gifted kids never quit. They never stop thinking, don't sleep as 
much as others, operate in more curious ways than peers. This 
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often sets them apart and they can feelloneiy. They need your hetp, 
friendship, and support. Give it to them: 

''My suggestion is to try to understand tha^ your gifted child is one 
who sees things differently. Rnd put what those ways are. Accept 
him for what he is and refer often to Khalil Gibran: Tpur children 
are not yourchildran but the-sons and daughters of life's longing for 
Itself. You may give them your love but not your thoughts. You may 
house their1>odies but not their souls forjheir souls dwell in the 
house of tomorrow which you cannot visit, not even iii your dreams. 
And though they are witH you, they t)elor)g notjgiyou.' ^' 

Thisre are as many means of coping with the joys an<;j troubles of 
dealing with gifted children as there are parents and children. While 
thereas no cookbook recipe for guaranteed success in this 
endeavor, it is certain that there are many people now trying various 
Jipproached. They are, as these responses indicate, willing and 
wanting to share their methods. No one should feel th$it they have 
to accomplish their child rearing alone. Wise piarents should heed 
this and use the telephone, the doorbell^the postal system, and the 
PTA to find other parents who are in the same gifted boat. The old 
saying about "united we stand" was never more true than in the 
raising of a gifted child. , : 
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Parent power 



In a small towa in Corxnecticut a father notices that his bright 
daughter is fiot being challenged in her class. He contacts the 
parents of seyeral other bright children and together they talk to the 
superintendHmt about providing an enrichment program for gifted 
children in the public schools. The following yejar the schookboard 
approves d full time gifted program. 

In Wisconsin a g^up o^parents of gifted children enroll in a parent 
training course and learrithe concepts and theories of gifted 
education. When they go to the district office to request funds for 
continuation of their children's special class, they give an articulate, 
well informed presentation. The program receives funds for another 
year. • \ 

The mother of a gifted child in Okliihorrta is having difficulty with 
her son who will not do his homework because he finds It boring. 
She talks to her friends abdut it butthj^y have no suggestiar\s 
because their children are haviniglrQuble keeping up with even their 
regular assignments. At the request of the school counselor, she 
attends a meeting of the local gifted parent organization and learns 
that other mothers are having similar problems with their children. 
She takes home valuable ideas for handling her situation and plans 
to attend future meetings. ^ --^ 

The success storfes could 90 oh and on. The number of 
organizations continue^to grow as parents di^^vdr that, for many 
reasons, parent groups are orfe of the strongest means i^v^ilable for 
stimulating action for the gifted and talentekj and afepne of the'best^ 
sources of help for individual parents. 



What a parent group can do 

There are an endless number of ways in which parent groups can 
become involved in working for and with the gifted — from fund 
raising to volunteering in the schools to providing information to 



the whole community. Some parent groups, after having their 
requests for help tabled by school boards for financial or other 
reasons, have developed their own enrichment prog riims. Sortie 
have directed their attention toward gettinaf inane iai aid for gifted 
education at the local, state, or national \e^l As in other asf>ects of 
; gifted dffucation, different needs in a community mean different 
gp^ls and differen^means of attaining thfim. 

The California Parents for the Gifted. The Connecticut Associiation 
for the Gifted, The Florida Association for the Gifted, The 
Association for the Gifted and Talented Students in Loufeiana, The 
Gifted Child Society of New Jersey, Oklahomans for the Gifted and 
Talented* and; The Minnesota Council for the Gifted are a few 
groups that represents wide geographic, philosophical, and 
^ogrammatic span of parent involved organizations for the gifted. 
Although each group began in its own way and for its own purpose, 
alLhave mac^S significant contributions to the field. Parents who are 
thinking about startihg an association would benefit from writing to 
these successful organizations for their materials.^newsletters. 
program descriptions, and the like. (Addresses for these organ- 
izations may be found in Appendix B.) 

Locating community resources 

For many of these groups and others like them, an important 
beginning task was the identification of sympathetic persons within 
the community and school. One good method that has been 
suggested for discovering the potential supporters of the gifted is 
the grapevine technique. This strategy is initiated by a few people, 
pach contacting five friends about their cause. The contacts must in 
turn *gree tq'bontact five of their friends with the information, and 
so on. Records must be kept by all parties concerning who was 
contacted and by what means. Although some people may react 
y negatively, ilis important to continue the grapevine until each 
person has r^eived at lea?t five favorable responses. While time 
consuming, this method is a sure means of getting a diverse 
representation of people involved in activities for the gifted: 

The grapevine technique is l>est utilized for communicating a 
specific piece of information — an association meeting, a special • 
speaker, or a field event. However, it is also an effective tool for 
publicizing the'fact that an effort is being made on behalf of the 
gifted. If groups or individuals are informed of this in the early 
stages of the movement, they may consent to serve as resources for 
. ^ special programs after the organization is fuljy functioning- Contact 
, persons at the library or museum may be able to find rooms for 
^ . ' research projects or the friend of a friend may voluntefer to teach 



drafting to ap interested child: Retired persons may be especially 
receptive tasuch programs ajhd should definitely be included in any 
grapevine enddavor. / 



How to structure the organization 

^ As an association builds its membership and formalizes its 

organization (excellent documents on this phaseof development 
are available from many of the organizations named previously), it is 
crucial to select committees to perform the numerous tasks required 
to keep the association alive. Some possible committees could be: 

• Publicity: To announce meetings and promote ongoing contact 
with the local me'bia. 

' m 

• Newsletter: To commuhifcate to members events of local, state, 
or national relevance. 

• Program: To plan and implement meaningful programs at 
aseocia^on meetings or sF>ecial events at other occasions. 

• Community Resources: To identify community merfibers a(Id 
agencies who are willing to become involved with the giftea. 

■ . -\ 

' • Library: To gather boofe about the gifted and information from 
' other parent associations. 

• Legislation: To organize lobbying for legislation for the gifted at 
all levels of government. 

• ^ Others: Membership, odd jobs, school liaison, and so forth. 

In addition to committees, an advisory council of parents, 
» influential school and business F>ersons. community leaders, and 
university faculty is vital to the functioning of the organization. The 
. purpose of this council is to advise the organization on many issues 
and activities thatespecially need input from a variety of 
perspectives. Including many different participants on this council 
more or less gnsufes broad support for the organization and its ' 
•purposes, especially If the demands made on the members are not 
excessive. 

How to gat support for and from the schools 

The idea of working mth a c6mmunity becomes extremely 
important when it cocnes to^^roaching the schools: It is all too 
easy for a parent group to b^Vne nothing but a power group and a 
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threat or burden to a gcKool administration. Especially in the case 
of the gifted, 'threat" and '^burden" are not helpful labels for an 
association to acquire. Even when the association must take oh the 
full responsibility forg|ifted programing in a town, it is essential that 
the schools stay involved in and aware of these efforts. All possible 
attempts must be made to win the trust iand respect of school 
personnel so that the assojpiation remains a positive force. 

Some groups have offered their Mrvices to provide clerical help for 
teachers who need time to attend to the gifted; plan unique field 
trips, summer workshop^, and special events; or volunteer to test 
children for gifted programs. Other groups have offered financial 
assistance for scholarships or other opportunities for needy gifted 
students. In sdhools where so many pressures are being applied for 
many different causes, parents who ask how they can donate ttaeir 
service and time can only be a welcome sight. 

In short, a parent assoqiation for the gifted and talented is truly 
necessary in any corr^unity that is seriously exploring alternatives 
for children with special needs. As mentioned previously, the best 
thmg interested parents can do is to contact some of the established 
organizations. to find out how they began and then adapt that 
infprmation to the needs of their own group. There are many people 
now actively engaged in finding Support for the gifted. Their help is 
there for the asking— and the asking isweJI worth the time. 
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Happ^ ending 

» 4 



Dear Jane, 

We were so happy to receive your letter about Danny and werejeven 
more excited abOhilyour phone calL I'm thrilled that you found 
those other parents to back you in your meeting with Ihe principaL 
When will the program be starting? What will the children be 
doing? - .^^.^ 

It sounds like you will have your hands full getting all the 
information, but I know how important this is to you and to Danny. I 
am sure you will enjoy the work even though it will take a lot of 
energy, time, and persistence. 

Please let me know if there is anything a proud gij^dmother can 
do — like write to our congressman about funds ^Pgifted and 
talented education or find other sources of help for the cause. I wish 
that this kind of opportunity had been available when you were a 
child. Maybe this excitement will finally ease both our frustrations! 

Keep us posted. 

Love, 
Mom 
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A final word 



The theme of this publication, as readers have no doubV v 
understood, is that individual parents, school systems..4nd 
communities must develop plans and programs to suif their 
children's particular needs. There is no way that any bne book or 
^^^.^^.^ategy C9n apply to all. It is hoped that parents of gifted children 
will have learned, ^s a result of their reading, a vari^^ of methods. 
' facts and techniques to enhance the development of their young If 
they have learned new-ways to enrich their own approach to life, 
then so much the better. 



Watch for your child's interests and hobbies, his reading habits, his 
special talents, his relationships with peers and adults. Take note of 
his unusual accomplishments. Listen to his ideas. Observe him in 
play. There is a lot to be learned both from and about^ gifted child, 
and you have a special opportunity for that experiencV It may be 
said that the future is in their hands, but for now they are in yours. 
Let love, understanding, and nurturance be your greatest gift to 
them. 
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\ AcJditional readings of special interest 

to parents \_ 

Books 

Barbe, W., & Renzulli, J. Psychology and educatiorlof the gifted {2nd ed.). 
New York: Halsted Press. 1975. 

Research and commentary on various aspects Q|f giftedness, including 
philosophical and theoretical issues and practical suggestions. 
- Mainly for teachers, but helpful for parents who want to be well 
informed about educational practices for the gifted. 
Brumbaugh, F., & Roscho, 8. Your gifted child: A guide to parents. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.. 1959. 

Emphasis is on identification and training in the early years. Includes 
guidelines for parent-school cooperation. ^ 
Cutts, N., & Moseley, N. Bright Children: A guide for parents. New York: G. 
P. Putman's Sons, 1953. 

Suggestions for helping the g[ifted child at home. 
. , Delp, J., & Martinson, R. The gifted and talented: A handbook for parents. 

Ventura CA: Ventura County Superintendent of Schools, 1975. 
v^,^ \^ . Written specifically for parents. Includes many practical suggestions 

:'vfv;j>, for parent organizations, identification and training in the home, 

' Hr ^v.^i treatment of problems of the gifted, and interviews with parents. 

V ""^^.^ > ; Eberle, R. Scamper: Games for imagination development. Buffalo NY: 

^ V '^^'k^'^^^ ^ K. Publishers, Inc.. 1971. 



v^^^Vf^ij:^* - A collection of imagination experiences for your children. 



*%/<• 



Fine, B. Stretching their minds. Nev^ York: E. P. Duttof?!fc Co.. Inc., 1964. 
i'«>iA*\i^J , The author's discussion of hrs experiences at a noted school for the 

- gifted. 




Gallagher. J. J. Teaching the gifted child (2nd ed ). Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 
Inc.. 1975. 

^'t^^^^li^P'' A comprehensive treatment of gifted education with chapters on 



' problem solving, creativity, underachievement. and cultural difference 

that will be especially relevant to parents. 
Ginsberg. G. Is your chifd gifted? New York: Simon & Schuster. 1976. 

A handbook for parents of gifted phildren. " 
Gowan, J. C. & Bruch.C. The academically talented student and guidance. 
Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co., 1971. 

A treatment of the special needs and problems of the gifted. Written 
primarily for educators but includes important suggestions for parents. 
Gowan, J., & Torrance. E. P. (Eds ). Educating the ablest. Itasca II: P. E. 
Peacock Publishers. Inc., 1971. 

A book of readings on the education of gifted children, with a special 
section directed to parents. 

*• 
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Grost. A. Genius in residence Enfilewood Cliffs NJ: Prentice Hall. 1970. 

A mother's description of her experiences with her highly gifted child. 
Kaplan, S. Providing prograrris for the gifted and talented: A handbook. 

Reston.VA: The Council for Exceptional Children. 1976. 

A guide for the design and imfnementation of giflid programs in the 

schools, which action oriented parents and parent orginizations will 

find invaluable. " ' . 

Martinson; R. The identification of the gifted and talented. Reston VA: The 

Council for Exceptional Children. 1976. 

A thorough presentation of many identification procedures, including 

parent nomination. 
Maynard. F. Guiding your child to a more creative //fa^arden City NY: 

Doubleday & Co.. Inc.. 1973. . 

An ifivaluable collection of suggestions for materials, toys, projects, 

etc. that can especially be used at home. 
Osborn, A. Applied imagination f3rd ed.). New York: Charles Scribner's ' 

Sons. 1963., ^ 

The original text on creative problem solving. 
Parnes. S. J. Creative behavior guidebook. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1967. ^ r 

A reference and teaching manual for classroom and home-study 

development of creative behavior. * 
Parnes. S. J. Creative behavior workbook. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1967. • 

A workbook to accompany Creative Behavior Guidebook. 
Renzulli, J. New directions in creativity. New York: Harper & Row. 1973. 

A collection of creative thinking exercises for school and home. 
Sharp, E. Thinking is child's play. New York: E. P. Dutton ^ Co., Inc., 1969. 

Information on how young children learn to reason. Includes a 

coJIectibn of mind sharpening games. 
Strang. R. Helping your gifted child. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 

1960. : J 

Information and practical advice for parents of gifted children. 
Torrance, E. P. Creativity. Sioux Falls ND: Adapt Press. 1969. 

An extremely helpful mondgraph on creativity, with many valuable 

hints and'directions for parents. 
Torrance. E. P., & Myers, R. F. CreativeOearning and teaching. New York: 

Harper & Row. 1970. 4 

Extensive treatment of classroom teaching strategies that can be 
employed in the home. 
Weinlander. A. Your child in a scientific world. Garden City NY: Doubleday 
& Co., Inc.. 1959. 

Information on books, science clubs' experiments, and other science 
related materials that, thoug^dated. are especially successful for home 
use. 

Williams. F. Classroom ideas for encouraging thinking and feeling. Buffalo 

NY: D. O. K. Publishers. 1970 
' A collection of classroom ideas that can also be used by parents. 
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Joumato 



The Gifted Child Quarterly 

R. R. 5 

BOX630-A 

Hot Springs. Arkansas 71901 

The official journal of the Nationaf Associatior\ for Gifted Children 
(NAGC). the only journal published in its area. Incluijes current 
research, as well as many practical suggestions for parents. 

The Journal of Creative^ehavior 
State University College at Buffalo 
1300 Elmwood Avenue 
Buffalo. New York 14222 

A quarterly journal that presents a variety of articles on creativity in 

education, industry, and psychology. 

Talents and Gifts 

c/o The Department of Special Education 
University of South Alabama 
307 University Boulevard 
Mobile. Alabama 36693 

The quarterly newsletter of The Association of the Gifted (TAG) 
contains information about many different aspects of and current 
trends in gifted education. Also includes regional conference 
listings which parents may wish to consider 



Oth«r rM6i|rces 



fn addition to fhese references, parents might firjd that many of the 
aval%ble miatth and logic puzzles, creative art. music, dance and drama 
books, and simulation games are excellent resources for the trainir^of ^ 
productive thinking. Readers may wish to refer to the previous discussion 
on selection of enrichment activities and materials for more information on 
choosing these. 
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Appendix B 

Parent involved organizations for the gifted 



Atabama 

Alabama Asaociation for Gifted and 

Talented (ALATAG) 
Dr Marvin Gold 

Department of Special Education 
University of South Alabama 
Mobile, Alabama 36688 

« 

Arizona 

Arizona Association for Gifted and 

Talented 
Kathy Kolbe 
4131 North 51 Place 
Phoenix. Arizona 85018 

CalHoimia 

California Association for the Gifted 
Clare Harper. 
120 Via Lerida 

-Greenbrae. California 94904 

Gifted Children's Association of San ^ 

Fernando Valley. Inc. 
Adele Cava nag h 
6228 Jackie Avenue 

^ Woodland Hills. California 91364 
\ " San Diego Association for Gifted 
Children 
Deborah Olstad 
3033 Governor Drive 
San Diego, California 92122 

Gifted Children's Association of 

Orange Cbunty- 
Mickey Kort>a 
6962 Moonbeam Drive 
Huntington Beach. California 92647 

Sacramento Area Gifted Association^ 
Rot)ert E. Swain 
3738 Walnut Avenue 
Carmichael. California 95608 

San Francisco Association for Gifted 

Children 
Anne Wallach 
345 Gonzalez Drive 
San Francisco, California 94123 



Interested Parents of MGM Studentg 

Victor H. Steppan 
126 Latham Street 
Piedmont. California 94611 

Parents for High Academic Potential 
Barbara Elam 
23926 Carland Drive 
Newhall. California 91321 

Association for Educational 

Excellence of Albany 
Sue Thomson 
915 Key Route Boulevard 
Albany. California 94706 

Northern California Council for the 
Development of Programs for the 
Gift^ (NORCAL) 

PaulSfieckler 

Carmel High School 

P. O, Box 600 

Carmel, California 93921 

Pasadena Association for the Gifted 
998 Altapine Drive 
Altadena, California 9>001 

Gifted Students Association of 

Arcadia 
Mrs. Illene Mittman 
1801 Highland Oaks Drive 
Arcadia, California 91006 

Berkeleyans for Academic Excellence 
1135 Fresno Avenue 
Berkeley. California. 94707 

Lyceum of Santa Cruz County 

P. O. BOX 696 

Capitola. California 95010 

Lyceum of the Monterey Peninsula 
24945 Valley Way 
Carmel. Caiifornia 93921 



Source: National Network Directory/ 
Newsletter of Statewide and Smaller Parent 
and Advocate Groups for Gifted and Tal- 
ented Children. Oakland NJ: The Gifted 
Child Society, Inc., 1976. 



Chula Vista Association for Gifted 

Children 
P.O. Box 155 

Chula Vista, California 92012 

Coronado Association for Gifted 

Children ^ 
555 D Avenue * ^ 
Coronado, California 92118 

Central California Associ^li^ for 

the Girted 
Peter G. Fast 
Fresno State College 
Fresno. California 9372§ 

Hacienda-LaPuente Association 

for Gifted 
1621 So. Orchard Hill Lane 
Hacienda Heights. California 91745 

Centinela Valley Association for 

Gifted Children 
13530 Aviation ^oulevard 
Hawthorne, California 90250 

College for Kids 

Jessie L. Harsham. Coordinator 

College of Marin 

Kentfield. California 94904 

Gifted Children's Association of Los 

Angeles. Inc. 
Los Angeles City College 
855 N. Vermont 
Los Angeles. California 90029 

K. E. v.. Inc. 

c/o Zaas 

325 Bonhill Road 

Los Angeles. California 90049 

Mind Rangers 

Barbara Sacks 

1440 Warner Avenue 

Los Angeles. California 90024 

Parent Enrichment Project 

3504 Cazador Street 

Los Angeles. California 90065 

The Learning Circle 

P.O. Box 34791 

Los Angeles. California 90034 



Westside Gifted Children's 

Association 
12121 Wilshire Boulevard 
Suite 112 

Los Angeles, California 9Q02S 

Malibu Association for Gifted 
P.O. Box 191 • 
Malibu, California 90265 

A. C. E. 
P.O. Box 831 

Manhattan Beach. California 90266 

" Manhattan Beach Association for 
Gifted Children 
Mrs. Betty Scott 
1509 Wendy Way 

Manhattan Beach. California 90266 

Palos Verdes Peninsula Association 

for Gifted 
4108 Via Ldffga Vista 
Palos Verdes Estates 
California 90274 

P. E. P. 
P. O. Box 913 
Palos Verdes Estates 
C^lifornia 90274 

Pomona Valley Association for Gifted 
P. O. Box 2055 
Pomona. California 91766 

Shasta County Association for 

Gifted ' 
6185 Highland Circle 
Redding, California 96001 

Redl^nd Gifted Children's 

Association 
1615 Helena Lane 
Rediands, California 92373 

West bontra Costfl^|^ociation for 

Gifted Children 
2639 Bush Avenue 
Richmond. California 94806 

Parents Association for Gifted 

Education 
1820 Santa Ysabela 
Rowland Heights. California 91745 

Gifted Children's Association of San 

Mateo 
155 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco. California 94104 
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Parents Association for Qifted; 
Box 567 - ^ 
San Juan Capistrano 
California 92675 



Hart)or Association for Qifted and 
Talented ChHdren • 
Mrs. V. F. Christertsen 
2109 Amelia Avenue 
San Pedro, California 90731 

Marin Association for Qifted 

Children 
PC Box 3334 
San Rafael, Califorpia j94902 



Confio Valh9y > Gifted ^hildien*s' 
Association V^'' - 

1979 MarU^ 

Thou^ndf9ai(S, California 91360 



Eoothill Association for Qifteld 

Children , 
Mrs. Fredric Kutner 
.528 ^So. Charvers 
West Covins, California 91791 



FlorMa 

Florida Association for the Qifted 
Dr Dorothy Sisk 
College of Education 
University of South Floric^a 
Tampa, FIclrida 33620 

Georgia 

Richrhond County ' Expansion of 

Interested Parents Association 
Diane Qriffin ^ 
212 Avondale Drive 
Augusta, Qeorgia 30907 

Hawaii 

Serteehs Club of Hawaii 
Qeorge Carter • 
f ^1240 Kulawai Street / 
Aiea, HaWaH 96701 . % 

Idalio • , ^ ^ ^ 

s ^ Post Falls Chapter of NAQC 
Nancy Carlson 

'BD5r82 
Post Falls, Idaho 83854 . , 



Colorado 

Colorado Association for Qifted and J 

Talented 
Rita M. Di<bl(ihson' ^ 
Route 7, Box 553 
Evergjreeni Colorado 80439 

CofNWCtiCUt 

Connecticut Association ^or the 

Qifipd 
Thonfias A. Jolcubaitis 
286 North Main Street . 
NaugatucK, Connecticut 0677Cr 

ELA (Extraordinary Learning Ability) 

Parents Association 
Lynne Niro 
785 Park Avenue 
. Bloomfield, Connecticut 06002 



Qifted Child Association 
IMS. MUrtel Miller . 
1107 Linda Road 
Wilmington, Delaware 19803 



Illinois 

Illinois Assod'ation for the ' ]' 
Education of Qifted and Talentdd 
Lois Fitter , ^ ^ » 

291 6< Grand Avenue 
Qranite City, Illinois 62040 



Indiana^ 

' Central Indiana Association for 
Qifted.Children 
' Ms. DidnQ Dincold 
. ' 3229 Albright Court 

iQ^ianapolis, Indiana 46268 

cr 

lowa^ 

Icj^a Associ^ion for the Qifted 
Ralph Lynn 

3406 Woodland Avenue 
West De$ >4oines, Iowa 50265 
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Cedar ^aHs - Waterloo TAQ 
Joy Coming 
516 West 8th Street 
Cedar Falls, lo>ya 5061^ 



TAG — Gifted and Talented 

Encouragerhent . ^ 
Delyorce Rebouche 
3500 Carlton 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 

Kamae 

Programs for Gifted/T alented/ 

Creative 
Clifford Curl 

State Education Department 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 

Hays Association for Gifted/ 
Talented/Creative 
Cheri Parks 
^ 2603 Fort " 
Hay^. Kansas 67601 . 

Manhattan AssQciatior> for Gifted/ < 
^ilented/Cro^tive 
Keith Wood 
. 1509 University^hve 
Manhattan, Kansta 66604 

Topeka Association for Gifted/ 
Talented/ Creative . , 
" William Brady " 
1022 Orleans ^ 
Topeka, Kansas 66^04 

Wichita Association for Gifted/ 
^ Talehted/Creative ^ , 
Robert Davis , ^ 

1022 Union Center ' 
Wichita,, Kansas ^202 



Loutflana ' 

Association for Gifted and Talented 

Students in Louisiana 
Kay Coffey . ^ 
1627 Frankfort Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70122 




Salmon Falls School Parents 

Organization 
* Elaine Crosby ? 
Salmon .Falls Schoor 
Mollis. Maine d4042 



Maryland 

Prince George's Cougty Association 
of Parents for Talented and Gifted 
Students (PQ TAG)r \ 

Heinz E. Blum 

13020 Ingleside Drive . 

Beltsville, Maryland 20705 

^ Gifted Child Committee^ * 
Montgocnery County PTA 
Regina Greenspan 
6407 Dahlonega Road 
Bethesda, Maryland 20016 

Maasachuaetts 

Franklin County Council for Gifted 

'and Tcilented Children 
Richard P. Renaud 
Newhall Road \ 
Conway. Massachusetts 01341 

MIchlgah . 

Michigan Association for the 
• — Acad e m icaHy^atentednnc. 
Nancy Skinner - 
29976 Hennepin , 

Garden City, Michigan 48135' 

« 

Mlnnetota^ 

Minnesota Council for the Gifted 

and Talented 
Mrs. Ruth awton 
411 Rehhberg Place 
West St: Pc^l, MinnesQta 55118 

IMiaaouri 

Gifted Association pf^issoL/ri 
.br. Russ Johnson 
1641 Westwood Drive 
; Cape Girardeau. Missouri 63701 

Nebraska 

Nebraska Association for Gifted 
Diane Ayers 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Administration Building 
Lincoln. Nebraska 68508 

Nevada 

Parents of Gifted and Talented 
K. Sylvester 
255 Skyjihe Drive 
Elko. Nevada 89801 



Grfted Child Society, Inc. . 

Gina Ginsberg 

59 Glen Gray Road 

Oakland, f4ew Jersey 07436 « 

Nfw Mexico 

Albuquerque Assodation for Gifted 

and Talented Students 
Elizabeth Paak 
APS. P.O. Box 257(<4 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87125 



New York 

New York State Association for the 

Gifted and Taleatedf ' ^ 
Bernice Ellis . 
628 Golf Drive 

North Woodmere. New York 11181 

Westchester Association for the^ 

Gifted and Talented 
Dr. James H. Boyd 
18 Walworth Terrace 
W|)ite Plains. New York 10606 

Rockland Chiapter, National 
. Association for Gifted Children 
t Jeanette Newman Rosenfeld 
78 HaM Avenue 
New City, New York 10956 

American Association for Gifted 

Children 
Alexandra Zimmer 

Gramercy Place .^'J';, 
New York, New York 19003 



North Carolina 

Parents for the Ad\qpincement of 

Gifted Education * 
Leroy Martin 
5015 Glenwood Avenue 
Raleigh. North Carolina 27612 



NorthOakcto 

The Association for High Potential ^ 
, Children 

^llen Fiedler ^ 
1334 Second Street North 
Fargo, North Dakojla 58102 , 



Ohio 

Ohio Association for Gifted Children 
* Ruth B. Olson* : 

18960 Coffinbdf ry Boulevard ' . 

Cleveland, Ohio 44126 
.*p • ' * .. ■ 

Central Ohio Chapter o* the Ohfo 
r * • Assbciation for Gifted Childi'en 

Janice Williams . * ^ 

4282 Colerain Avenue ^ 

Columbus. Ohio 43214 ^ 

WarrenrTrumbuU County 

Association for Gifted Children 
Helen Venetta ^ , 
' 275 Wainwood. S. E. 
Warren. Ohio 44400 . 

Oklahoma 

Oklahom^ns tor Gifted-Talented 
Zela Arnett . 
B02 East Wfas 

Guthrie. Oklahoma 73044 

<■ 

Oklahomans for Gifted-Talented. 
Ann M. Kerr / 
829 NantV Lynn Jex^^ce • . 
Normani Oklahoma 73069 

Oregon r 

■\ ^ Oregon 'Association for Educational 
^ Enrichment * ^ 

Ray Lauderdalp 

Vista Post Offtee 3104 * 

Salerti. Oregon 97302 

Pennsyltirania 

Pennsylvania Association for the 
Study and Educatton of Mentally 
Gifted (PASEMG) 

Ted Davis 

236 Green Street * i 

^ Doyiestown. Pennsylvania '^SfOI 

•*.'*' * • 

Rhode Itlind ^ ^ 

National FoliFiilation for Gifted and 

Creative Children 
Marie 'Friedel 

395CHamc3/i#[HilH«oild * ^ 

Warwick. Rhode Island 02886 . 

South Dakota. ^ 

Patricia O'Keefe Easton ,t 
1201 Crestview Drive 
Vermillion.«5bth DakM57069 



\* ^ A880Ciationlie>r Education of 
* ' 4^itted1stu<^^nt?^ . ^jr. 
P * Harry Krieger 

1 39 tyrrnfleld Street 
, • Memphi$^Tennessee 381^8 ^ 

■ "- ■■, V 

Texas 

, Associatior) for Q|fted£bucation 
*" Carrol LocMiart 

1300 Spygidss #161 % 

Austin, Tfexas/8700 

Utah * 

fortune Parent Organization for 
the Gifted and Talented ^ 
Colleen T. Morris ^ 
\ 3520^toger Drive 

Salt Lake City, Utah 841 1 7 



Virginia ' 

Programs for Enrichment of the 

Gifted, Inc. * 
Viann Powers 
4514 Kingsley Road 
Woodbridge, Virginia 22193 ^ 

Washington ^ ^ 

Supervisor of Gifted Programs^ 
Donna Tahir i 
Gifted Task Force 
f ^ Old Capitol Building ^ . 
Olympia, Washington^8504 

WJsconsin^ 

Wisconsin pouncH for Gifjed and ;> 

Talented 
Jane Nolte ' 
6833 West VVells 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 53213 
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